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You  have  often  seen  on  papers  placed  in 
tlie  pews  the  picture  of  a  burning  bush 
and  the  Latin  words  Nec  Tamen  Con- 
sumebatur  on  a  scroll  beneath,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  have  w^ondered  what  it  meant. 
The  picture  and  the  words  taken  together 
mean  ‘a  bush  burning  and  5mt  not  con¬ 
sumed  ’ — the  motto  of  our  Free  Church 
and  of  some  other  Churches.  The  old 
Protestant  Church  of  France  used  it  first, 
and  we  took  it  from  them.  It  is  still 
the  motto  of  the  Vaudois  Church  of  the 

Valievs.  All  the  Churches  which  have  it 
(/ 

for  a  motto  have  passed  through  times  of 
fiery  persecution,  and  God’s  jDresence  with 
them  kept  them  from  being  consumed. 

No  motto  could  be  more  suitable  for 
our  Church,  which  from  Covenanting 
times  down  to  the  days  of  the  Disruption 
has  passed  safely  through  many  a  period 
of  martyr  suffering;  yet  a  great  Free 
Churchman,  Hugh  Miller,  once  thought 
that  we  might  have  a  better  one.  The 
motto  he  wished  our  Church  to  adopt 
was  JRax  me  that  Bible,  and  tlie  story 
connected  with  the  words  is  interest¬ 
ing. 


The  Old  Scottish  Missionary 
Societies. 

In  the  year  1796  our  Church  had  no 
missions  to  the  heathen,  and  the  great 
body  of  evangelical  ministers  and  people 
felt  ashamed  of  the  fact.  Two  societies 
were  formed  —  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society — to  send  the  gospel  to  heathen 
lands,  and  the  members  were  anxious 
that  the  Church  would  do  its  best  to 
help  the  work.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly, — it  was  in  the  dark 
--  days  of  Moderatism,  remember, — and  a 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  to  their 
great  disgrace,  refused  to  do  anything 
to  help  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 
They  made  eloquent  speeches  and  dis¬ 
coursed  most  learnedly,  but  took  good 
care  to  say  nothing  about  what  the  Bible 
commanded.  Then  old  Dr.  Erskine,  the 
leader  of  the  evangelical  party  which 
grew  to  be  the  Free  Church,  rose  in  his 
place  in  the  Assembly,  and  pointing  to 
the  Bible  which  always  lies  on  the  desk 
before  the  Moderator,  said,  ‘  Moderator, 
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Rax  me  that  Bible.’  He  spoke  of  onr 
Lord’s  last  command ;  he  showed  how 
dear  to  tlie  heart  of  Jesus  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  world  was  ;  he  described  the 
triumjDlis  the  Cross  had  won  through  the 
Moravian  missions,  the  Danish  missions, 
and  the  newly-founded  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  minority 
only  in  those  dark  days  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  by  a  majority  the  Assembly 
refused  to  give  any  heljD  to  the  work  of 
God  among  the  heathen ;  but  he  and  his 
friends  did  not  lose  heart,  and  the  two 


India,  South  and  Central  Africa,  the 
New  Hebrides,  Arabia,  and  the  Lebanon. 
The  oldest  are  those  in  India  and  in 
South  Africa,  and  both  were  taken  over 
from  the  old  missionary  societies  on 
whose  behalf  Dr.  Erskine  spoke  in  the 
Assembly  of  1796.  We  can  say  that  they 
have  always  been  Free  Church  missions, 
for  they  were  founded  by  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Scottish  Church,  which  grew 
to  be  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  missionaries  were  all  young  ministers 
who  belonged  to  the  Church. 


A  HINDU  TEMPLE. 

missionary  societies  did  splendid  work 
in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Jamaica. 
The  foreign  mission  work  of  our  Free 
Church,  and  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  also,  started  with  these  societies, 
who  handed  over  their  mission  fields 
when  the  churches  began  to  have  missions 
of  their  own.  Our  Free  Church  was  born 
in  a  time  of  revival,  which  found  outlet 
in  home  and  foreign  mission  work.  That 
is  why  Hugh  Miller  thought  that  our 
Church  might  well  take  the  motto  ‘  Rax 
me  that  Bible.’ 

Our  F  i’ee  Church  has  mission  fields  in 


A  Pioneer’s 
Grave. 

About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the 
village  of  Poladhpur, 
in  a  field  divided  by 
a  roughly  marked 
cart -tract,  there 
stands  a  lonely  grave 
with  an  inscription 
on  the  white  tomb¬ 
stone  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Donald 
Mitchell,  ‘  The  first 
missionary  of  the 
Scottish  Missionary 
Society  in  India.’  It  was  about  an  hour 
after  midday,  when  I  passed  through  the 
village  nine  years  ago.  Not  a  sign  of  life 
could  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  within 
the  open  doorways  I  saw  the  villagers 
enjoying  their  midday  siesta.  The 
Indian  crows  had  ceased  thieving ;  the 
yellow  kites  no  longer  soared  overhead, 
whistling  shrilly,  but  sat  with  ruffled 
neck-feathers  sheltering  themselves  from 
the  fierce  heat  amid  the  branches  of  the 
great  mango  trees ;  even  the  half- 
starved  cattle  rested  from  their  endless, 
thankless  quest  after  some  stray  green 
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leaf  in  the  burnt -up  fields.  One  little 
grey  squirrel,  the  only  moving  thing  of 
life,  ran  along  the  branch  of  the  mango 
tree  which  overshadowed  the  grave,  and 
its  bright  eyes  glanced  down  on  me  as 
I  stood  by  the  tomb.  The  only  sound, 
save  the  soft  ripj^le  of  the  river,  was  the 
tinkle  of  a  solitary  woman's  brass  lota 
(water  vessel)  while  she  stooped  to  fill  it 
from  the  shallow  stream.  I  was  alone, 
wrapt  round  in  the  intense  silence  and 
solitude  of  an  Indian  hot-season  after¬ 
noon,  before  the  lonely  grave. 

The  place  was  worth  the  weary  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Donald  Mitchell,  who  lay  buried 
there,  was  our  pioneer  missionary  to  India 
long  before  Dr.  Duff  had  gone  forth.  He 
had  been  a  son  of  the  manse  ;  had  been 
sent  out  to  India  in  the  service  of  the  Old 
Company  ;  had  been  converted  in  that  far- 
off  land,  and  had  resolved  to  give  what 
remained  of  his  life  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  natives  of  his  adopted  country. 
When  he  had  finished  his  theological 
education,  he  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Nairn,  and  left  for 
India.  Two  old  men,  one  of  them  an 
office-bearer  in  the  Free  Church  con¬ 
gregation  of  Ardclach,  are  still  living 
who  as  boys  witnessed  the  first  missionary 
ordination  in  Scotland. 

Donald  Mitchell,  after  all  his  prepara¬ 
tion,  had  a  very  short  time  of  work  given 
him.  He  died  within  eighteen  months  of 
his  ordination.  It  has  been  often  so  with 
pioneers.  William  Black,  who  lies  buried 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  boulder  at  Cape 
Maclear,  scarcely  saw  the  beginnings  of 
the  Livingstonia  Mission.  Ion  Keith- 
Falconer’s  grave  at  Aden  had  to  be  dug 
almost  before  the  mission  he  founded  had 
been  established.  But  all  three,  being 
dead,  are  yet  speaking  in  many  a  wonder¬ 
ful  way.  Our  great  wide-spreading  India 
mission  work  came  out  of  the  lonely 


grave  on  the  sun  -  smitten  Konkan 
plains. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  sent 
out  several  missionaries  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  Donald  Mitchell  had  Ijegun, 
and  among  others  one  who  became  so 
well  known  as  Dr.  W ilson  of  Bombay. 


EEV.  DR.  WILSON  OF  BOMBAY. 

In  those  days  the  East  India  Company, 
which  ruled  over  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  put  all  the  obstacles  they  well 
could  in  the  way  of  European  missionaries. 
It  was  this  that  compelled  the  pioneers  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  burning  plains 
of  the  Konkan,  and  forbade  them  to 
settle  either  in  Bombay  or  in  the  great 
Brahmin-ruled  city  of  Poona.  Infinite 
patience  and  wise  forbearance  secured  a 
footing  in  Bombay,  and  Dr.  Wilson 
settled  down  to  his  life-work  there.  His 
companions  made  long  tours  through 
the  Konkan  plains,  and  climbed  the 
Ghauts  —  the  range  of  steep  hills  which 
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AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE  STREET. 

form  tlie  western  wall  of  tlie  great  central 
tableland  of  India.  Tlie  great  trunk 
roads,  wliicli  the  British  rule  has  made 
such  a  feature  all  over  the  land,  did  not 
then  exist,  and  the  railways  of  to-day 
were  still  in  the  far  future.  A  bullock 
cart  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  whose 
wheels  had  no  spokes,  a  rough  Indian 
pony,  a  pack  bullock,  carried  them  from 
village  to  village  when  they  were  in 
health ;  and  when  wasted  by  fever  they 
went  about  in  a  native  palanquin  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  coolies  or  porters. 
More  frequently  their  ^ireaching  journeys 
were  made  on  foot.  The  memory  of  some 
of  these  missionaries  still  lingers  in  the 
district  —  liow  the  missionary  came  and 
^ireached  against  the  stone-gods  ;  how  the 
village  priest  incited  the  crowd  to  im¬ 
prison  him  in  a  cow-house  ;  how  he  slept 
quietly,  and  then  awakening,  talked  the 
angry  villagers  into  good -humour,  and 
after  being  fed  by  them  with  milk,  rice, 
and  plantains,  was  escorted  home  by  the 
very  man  who  had  imprisoned  him. 


Poona  was  then 
the  stronghold  of 
the  Brahminism  of 
Western  India  ;  it 
was  the  capital  of  the 
peshwas  (for  these 
we;‘e  the  days  before 
theDuke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  then  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  had  subdued 
the  restless  Mahratta 
poAver),  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  missionaries  in 
that  bigoted  city 
naturally  made  a 
creat  sensation. 

o 

CroAvds  gathered  to 
hear  the  preaching, 
and  learned 
Brahmins  came  forAvard  to  defend 
Hinduism.  Tlie  debates  collected  large 
audi  en  c e  s, 
and  the  gos¬ 
pel  AA-as  made 
knoAvn  to 
men  of  all 
the  motley 
croAvd  of  re- 
ligions — 

Jains,  Hin- 
d  u  s,  a  n  d 
]\I  o  h  a  m- 
m  e  d  a  n  s. 

After  a  good 
deal  of  op- 
p  o‘s  i  t  i  o  n, 
leaAm  Avas 
obtained 
from  the 
authorities  to 
settle  in  the  hindu  girls. 

city.  Thus 

two  of  our  present  mission  centres  in 
India  —  Bombay  and  Poona  —  Avere 
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founded  by  the  missionaries  of  the  old 
Scottish  Missionary  Society. 

The  wives  of  these  devoted  missionaries 
set  themselves  to  speak  to  the  women  and 
children,  and  to  visit  them  in. their  homes. 
There  is  little  seclusicn  of  women  in 
Western  India,  and  from  the  very  first 
the  missionaries  strove,  and  with  real 
success,  to  teach  girls  as  well  as  boys 
in  their  schools  ;  indeed  the  first  girls’ 
mission  boarding  school  in  Western  India 
was  established  1)}^  Mrs.  Wilson  in  Bombay. 

Dr.  Duff  in  Calcutta. 

During  those  years  the  evangelical 
party  had  been  growing  at  home ;  the 
blight  of  Moderatism  had  been  passing 
away  from  Scotland.  The  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  of  the  Church  was 
founded,  and  means  were  taken  to  open 
ground  ^  in  Calcutta  itself.  The  y^oung 
missionary  selected  in  1829  was  Dr.  Duff  ; 
the  convener  of  the  committee  was  Dr. 
John  Iimlis.  The  difiicultv  to  be  over- 

O  ^ 

come  was  the  dislike  that  the  East  India 
Company’s  Directors  had  to  missionaries 
within  their  territories.  Dr.  Inglis  had 
great  trouble  before  he  could  get  over 
this,  and  he  managed  it  at  last  by  pro- 
jiosing  that  his  missionary  should  go  out 
not  so  much  as  a  preaching  but  as  a 
teaching  missionary.  The  very  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  owing  to  the  zeal  and 
inventiveness  of  Dr.  Duff,  became  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  departure  in  mission 
work  in  India.  The  j^reaching  of  the 
Cross  by  earlier  missionaries  had  won 
many  a  convert,  but  they  had  all  been 
drawn  from  the  low  castes.  Tlie  great 
mass  of  orthodox  Hinduism  had  remained 
absolutely  untouched.  Dr.  Duff  saw 
that  the  Christian  science  which  belonged 
to  Western  civilisation  would,  in  skilful 
hands,  be  a  sure  means  of  undermining 


the  old  Hindu  superstitions.  He  founded 
high  school  and  college.  Every  lesson 
taught  could  be  used  as  a  means  of 
leading  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  and 
His  message. 

In  this  wav  the  foundation  of  the  educa- 
1/ 

tional  missionary  method  was  laid.  Its 
results  were  at  first  startling.  Young 
Brahmins  were  seen  to  renounce  their 
superstitions  ;  many  of  them  openly  pro¬ 
fessed  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Duff’s 
young  men  were  known  and  heard  of  all 
over  India.  Dr,  Wilson  followed  the 
same  method  in  Bombay.  A  mission  was 
opened  at  Madras,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
started  high  school  and  college  there 
— ■  now  Dr.  Miller’s  famed  ‘  Christian 
College.’  The  Scotch  missionaries  led 
the  way,  and  other  missionaries  were  not 
slow  to  follow  them.  We  at  home  can 
scarcely  appreciate  what  an  inspiration 
this  educational  missionary^'  method  was 
to  missions  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations.  Men  wondered  how  it  had  never 
occurred  to  them  ;  they  hastened  to  imitate 
the  Scotch  missionaries,  and  to  have  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Our  missionaries, 
although  few  in  numbers,  were  recognised 
to  be  the  leaders  of  missionary  effort  in 
India,  and  the  place  they  gained  then 
has  been  kept  by  their  successors.  Dr. 
Miller  has  made  the  ‘  Christian  College  ’ 
a  union  college,  and  the  foremost  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  South  India.  That 
Avas  one  of  the  things  which  struck  me 
most  when  I  was  there.  Our  missionaries 
are  recognised  to  be  the  men  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  all  difficulties,  to  take  the  lead 
in  all  missionary'^  conferences,  to  stand 
forward  and  be  the  representatives  of 
missionary  opinion  on  all  occasions. 
Someone  sent  me  a  few  montlis  ago  the 
huge  Government  report  about  the  late 
disastrous  famine  in  India.  What  struck 
me  most  on  reading  it  OA^er  Avas  that  our 
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missionaries,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
were  the  ones  selected  everywhere  to  serve 
on  the  local  committees  which  Govern¬ 
ment  had  called  into  existence  to  deal 
with  the  famine.  I  remember  in  a  mission 
school,  when  a  number  of  small  Hindu 
children  were  being  asked  about  the 
religion  of  other  lands  and  some  mistaken 
answers  had  been  given,  one  small  boy 
said,  ‘  But  at  least  Scotland  is  "Free 
Church !  ’ 


All  the  Missionaries  Free 
Churchmen. 

To  get  back  to  our  history.  While  the 
missions  of  our  Church  were  thus  growing 
in  India,  the  evangelical  life  in  Scotland 
had  at  last  burst  the  barriers  of  State 
rejDression,  and  the  Disruption  of  1843 
had  taken  place.  The  Church  at  home 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  build 
churches  and  manses,  and  to  provide 
stipends  for  ministers  all  over  Scotland. 
It  had  to  prove  itself  to  be  the  old  national 
Church  of  Scotland  by  providing  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  j)oorest  parts  of  the 
land.  ‘  The  thought  was  an  inspiration,’ 
said  an  eloquent  Englishman,  ‘  and  its 


fulfilment  a  miracle.’  But  it  had  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  Englishman  at 
the  moment  thought  of.  All  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  India  and  in  Africa  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Eree  Church,  and  the 
growing  missionary  work  had  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  carried  on  by  the  evangelical 
party,  which  now  formed  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Dr.  Duff  had  been  at  home, 
and  had  collected  money  to  build  a  stately 
and  commodious  college  in  Calcutta  ;  he 

had  got  friends  to 
provide  costly  and 
beautiful  aj)paratus  for 
his  classrooms ;  he 
was  about  to  open  the 
session  with  a  well- 
equipped  college,  when 
he  lost  all.  Ministers 
at  home  had  to  leave 
manses  and  glebes, 
and  to  give  up  stipends 
for  conscience’  sake. 
The  law  took  from  the 
missionaries  their  col¬ 
leges  and  their  class¬ 
rooms,  and  all  the 
apparatus  they  had  so 
carefully  gathered.  An  old  Hindu  gentle¬ 
man  told  me  how  he  had  gone  round  the 
college  with  one  of  the  missionaries  and 
with  a  lawyer.  An  inventory  was  taken 
of  everything;  then  the  outer  door  was 
locked,  and  the  missionary  handed  the  key 
to  the  lawyer.  The  missionaries  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  it  again.  Neither 
the  missionaries  abroad  nor  the  Church  at 
home  faltered.  They  undertook  cheerfully 
the  huge  load  of  responsibility  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them.  The  missions 
went  on  as  before.  Something  more 

wonderful  happened.  The  Church  was 

offered  a  new  mission  away  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  it  accepted 
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the  charge.  The  Nagpur  Mission  was 
born  in  the  time  of  the  Disruption. 

Zenana  Missions. 

The  growth  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
of  the  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  has  been  one  continual  progression, 
and  our  missionaries  have  been  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  ‘inventiveness.’  In 
Calcutta  and  some  other  parts  of  India 
the  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  shut 
up  in  Zenanas.  They  could  not  come  to 
the  missionaries  ;  it  seemed  impossible  to 
get  at  them.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  how¬ 
ever,  anxious  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  to  all, — women  as  well  as  men, — 
first  sketched  the  plan  of  what  are  now 
known  as  Zenana  missions.  It  was  some 
years  before  the  idea  was  finally  worked 
out  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs. 
Fordyce  ;  but  it  was  done,  and  the  Ladies’ 
Society  at  home  gave  all  their  energies  to 
its  fulfilment.  To-day  Zenana  missions, 
first  begun  by  our  Church,  have  been 
adopted  by  all  missions  in  those  parts  of 
India  where  the  women  are  secluded. 

Our  missionaries  were  not  neglectful  of 
any  class  of  the  people  of  India.  You 
must  not  think  that,  because  the  High 
School  and  College  system  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  higher  castes,  it  did  nothing  for 
the  lower.  From  the  first  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  no  caste  distinctions  should  be 
permitted  within  the  schools  and  colleges. 
More  than  once  this  led  to  empty  class¬ 
rooms  ;  but  our  missionaries  persevered. 
Then  the  educational  missions  showed  a 
wonderful  object  -  lesson  to  Hinduism. 
Hinduism  had  declared  that  the  Brahmins 
were  the  class  of  men  who  alone  could 
attain  to  learning,  but  low  -  caste  boys 
admitted  to  the  mission  schools  and 
colleges  soon  showed  that  they  only 
required  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to 


equal  and  sometimes  to  surpass  the  proud 
Brahmin  youths.  Every  low  -  caste  boy 
who  did  so  was  an  argument  against  a 
false  Hinduism.  Women  and  girls,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hinduism,  were  incapable  of 
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learning ;  every  Zenana  pupil  of  our 
missionary  ladies  was  a  living  instance 
of  the  errors  of  the  false  religion,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  one  brother¬ 
hood  and  sisterhood  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

Village  Work. 

Nor  were  the  older  methods  of  mission 
work  neglected  in  the  development  of 
educational  work.  Bound  every  educa¬ 
tional  centre  there  was  a  rural  mission, 
with  its  simple  village  schools  and  its 
itinerant  preachers  and  catechists  and 
colporteurs.  It  is  true  that  this  side  of 
the  work  did  not  increase  with  equal 
steps  for  some  time  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
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case  now,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  work 
are  recognised  to  help  each  other 
The  most  noted  facts  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  India  missions  are  the 
great  increase  of  village  work  presided 
over  by  missionaries  who  make  j^reaching 
tours  through  the  villages  in  their  district, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
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missionaries,  and,  aliove  all,  the  huge 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  mission¬ 
aries  working  among  the  women  and  girls 
of  India,  whose  work  is  superintended  at 
home  by  the  Ladies’  Society  ;  for  mission 
work  among  women,  done  by  women  on 
the  field  and  superintended  by  women  at 
home,  has  always  been  a  feature  of  our 
Free  Church  missions. 

Among  the  Santals. 

India  is  a  land  full  of  strange  things, 
and  one  of  the  strangest  is  the  survival 


of  past  stages  of  civilisation.  In  the 
Arabian  Nights  there  is  a  story  about  a 
carpet  which  was  magically  endowed  with 
the  power  of  being  able  to  transport  the 
person  who  sat  ujion  it  wherever  he 
desired.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be 
able  to  go  anywhere,  but  a  still  more 
wonderful  thing  is  to  be  able  to  go 
any  when — to  be  able  to  transport  oneself 
back  through  the  centuries  to  any  past 
stage  of  civilisation.  You  can  do  that  in 
India.  You  find  in  that  astonishing 
country  millions  of  people  who  are  living 
in  the  highest  state  of  civilisation,  and 
you  find  others  who  are  still  in  the  savage 
state.  These  peoples  are  called  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  One  of  these  tribes 
is  the  Santals,  who  represent  one  of  the 
races  who  lived  in  India  ages  ago,  before 
the  Hindus  came  into  the  land. 

These  Santals, 
like  all  other  men 
and  women,  need 
the  gospel  as  much 
as  do  the  Hindus, 
and  our  Free 
Church  resolved  to 
send  missionaries 
into  the  jungles 
Avhich  they  inhabit. 

So  our  Santal 
Mission  was  begun. 

The  Santals  are 
quite  different 
from  the  Hindus, 

They  live  in  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  midst  a  colporteur. 
of  jungles '  they 

are  intrepid  hunters  ;  but  until  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  went  among  them,  none  of  them 
could  read  or  write.  They  are  spirit- 
worshijipers.  They  have  sacred  groves 
near  their  villages,  and  not  so  many  years 
ago  they  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their 
deities. 
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The  gospel  has  made  great  progress 
among  this  interesting  jDeople.  The 
large  church  which  was  built  at  Mr. 
Camjobell’s  station  of  Toondi  has  become 
by  far  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and 
we  shall  soon  be  asked  to  build  a  larger 
one.  At  another  station — Pachamba — I 
saw  a  large  Sabbath  school  attended  by 
grown-ups  as  well  as  by  the  children ; 
and  the  strange  thing  was  that  the 
children  were  in  the  advanced  classes, 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  in 
the  infant  class  !  The  children  could 
read  and  the  older 
people  could  not ; 
and  that  caused 
the  curious  ar¬ 
rangement. 

A  Native  Ool 
lection. 

As  our  missions 
in  India  are  among 
people  of  very 
different  races  and 
habits,  the  churches 
and  the  congrega¬ 
tions  have  different 
usages.  In  the 
large  towns  and 

in  some  of  the  countrv  districts  there  is 
an  orderly  congregation  decently  seated 
in  pews,  a  minister  in  gown  and  bands 
just  as  at  home ;  only  everyone  has  a 
dark  face.  But  in  some  of  the  country 
churches  there  are  no  j)ews,  for  the  people 
like  best  to  sit  on  their  heels  on  the  floor  ; 
and  the  collection  made  is  also  strange, 
and  has  to  be  taken  in  large  baskets,  for 
our  plates  could  not  possibly  hold  it. 
The  jjeople  give  in  kind  : 

others  chickens 
or  fruits.  Indeed  I  once  saw  the  collec¬ 
tion  run  away  with  the  beadle ;  for  the 


collection  was  a  strong  young  sheej), 
and  when  the  beadle,  who  was  an  old 
man,  was  asked  to  hold  it,  the  sheep 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  pulled 
him  away  round  the  corner  of  the 
church  ! 

How  we  Went  to  Africa. 

We  have  spent  time  enough,  however, 
over  India,  and  must  get  to  Africa,  where 
the  mission  work  of  the  Church  is  quite 
as  interesting.  We 


began  work  there 
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some  bring 

eggs,  otners  cnictiens  or  nee  or  barley 


too  by 
—  the 


means 


of 


Glasgow 


began  the  mission  in  South  Africa. 


a  missionary  society 
Missionary  Society 
The 

first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Thomson  and  IMr.  Bennie,  who  went  out 
in  1821.  But  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  who 
was  sent  out  in  1823,  was  so  distinctly 
the  pioneer  missionary  that  we  may  say 
that  the  work  began  with  him.  Mr.  Ross 
spent  fifty-five  years  in  the  Soutli  African 
mission  field’ without  ever  coming  home  ; 
his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Bryce,  were 
also  missionaries  there.  His  grandson, 
the  Rev.  Brownlee  Ross,  is  at  present  one 
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of  lliG  most  indefatigable  of  our  younger 
missionaries. 


REV.  JOHN  ROSS. 


Lovedale  mission  station  was  formed, 
and  named  after  Dr.  Love,  tlie  secretary 
of  tlie  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  not  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Lovedale,  and  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  old  Lovedale.  The  station  was  just 
within  the  limits  of  the  Colony,  and  soon 
after  the  other  stations  of  Pirie  and 
Burnshill  were  added,  both  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Colony  at  that  time. 

The  peo^^le  among  whom  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  settled  were  called  Kaffirs, 
though  some  were  known  as  Fingoes. 
These  Fingoes  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Kaffirs,  but  in  earlier  days  lived 
farther  north.  They  were  broken  by 
the  Zulus  under  Chaka,  often  called 
the  Napoleon  of  South  Africa,  and  fled 
southward  to  their  brethren,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  them  to  their  lands,  but  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  servitude.  In  1835, 


when  the  Kaffirs  were  at  war  with  the 
British,  these  Fingoes,  in  return  for  the 
ill-treatment  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Kaffir  tribes,  took  the  side  of 
the  British,  and  were  freed  from  their 
bondage,  received  grants  of  land,  and 
have  always  remained  the  loyal  subjects 
of  the  British  Crown. 

Mission  work  among  the  Kaffirs  was 
for  a  very  long  time  a  most  difficult  task. 
They  seemed  to  be  absolutely  destitute 
of  any  religion  whatever.  They  had 
no  religious  rites,  no  idols,  no  priests, 
and  no  temples.  Eeligioiis  ideas  among 
them  had  to  be  created  and  not  corrected, 
as  among  other  heathen  peoples.  They 
had  some  ideas  of  a  future  life,  and  they 
practised  a  curious  rite  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  circumcision,  and  at  such  times 
sacrificed  cattle ;  but  missionaries  have 
never  found  a  people  more  destitute  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  natural 
religious  feelings.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  excessively  superstitious,  and 
believed  in  witchcraft  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  the  power  of  rain-makers. 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcraft, 
and  in  the  ability  of  diviners  to  smell 
out  those  who  had  exercised  magical 

O 

powers  to  the  detriment  of  their 
neighbours,  led  to  the  most  revolting 
cruelties.  The  position  of  women  was 
very  degraded.  Wives  were  bought  for 
cattle,  and  when  married  were  treated  as 
beasts  of  burden.  The  men,  save  when 
moved  by  some  great  excitement,  were 
very  indolent ;  the  women  did  all  the 
field  work,  raised  and  gathered  the  crops, 
as  well  as  the  house  work,  while  the  men 
idled  about.  They  lived  in  small  villages 
containing  on  an  average  about  seven  fami¬ 
lies,  but  the  villages  were  often  crowded 
together  in  such  a  way  that  there  was 
a  large  j^op^^lation  on  a  small  tract  of 
country.  Their  houses  were  circular,  and 
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sliaped  exactly  like  old-fashioned  bee¬ 
hives.  The  door  was  so  low  that  the  hiit 
could  only  be  entered  by  crawling ;  the 
fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  as 
there  was  no  chimney,  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  roof.  They  had  a  curious 
custom  of  smearing  themselves  over  with 
red  clay,  and  they  daubed  everything 
belonging  to  them  with  the  same  stuff — • 
blankets,  weapons,  utensils,  etc.  This 
practice  is  still  maintained  among  the 
heathen  Kaffirs,  who  are  now  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Christians, 
the  Red  Kaffirs. 

Thrice  Burnt  Out. 

The  progress  of  the  gospel  among  such 
a  people  was  naturally  slow,  and  it  was 
also  hindered  by  external  causes.  Towards 
the  close  of  1834  a  dispute  about  cattle 
occasioned  the  great  Kaffir  war  of  1835. 
The  missionaries  remained  as  long  as  they 
could  at  their  jDOsts,  but  in  the  end  had 
to  retire  to  the  Colony,  and  in  the  process 
of  the  war  all  the  mission  stations  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  In  the  end  of  1835, 
after  peace  had  been  restored,  mission 
work  was  again  resumed,  and  the  ruined 
stations  were  rebuilt.  The  situation  of 
Lovedale  had  proved  unfit  for  its  purposes, 
and  the  new  mission  station  was  erected 
at  some  distance  from  the  old  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chumie  River. 

The  peace  lasted  only  ten  years.  In 
1846  the  Kaffir  tribes  again  declared  war. 
The  mission  stations  of  Burnshill  and 
Pirie  were  again  destroyed,  and  the  new 
buildings  at  Lovedale  were  garrisoned  by 
the  British  troops  and  held  as  a  fort. 

Before  this  the  stations  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Glasgow  JMissionary 
Society  had  been  divided  between  the 
home  Churches — the  United  Presbyterian 
and  the  Free  Church.  At  the  Disruption 


all  the  missionaries  had  taken  the  side 
of  the  evangelical  party.  The  repeated 
disasters  which  the  mission  had  experi¬ 
enced,  and  the  difficulties  which  arose  at 
home  in  providing  funds  for  the  wants 
of  the  Disruption  Church  and  for  the  In¬ 
dian  mission  field,  made  the  authorities 
seriously  contemplate  abandoning  the 
Kaffrarian  mission  field.  The  standing 
sub-committee  indeed  recommended  that 
the  mission  should  be  given  up.  But  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  resolved  to 
make  strong  efforts  to  avoid  this  disaster. 
The  Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849  approved 
of  new  methods  of  raising  the  funds  for 
foreign  mission  work,  and  the  Church 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  its  missionary 
endeavours. 

The  station  at  Lovedale  had  before  this 
become  an  educational  centre,  and  the 
Government,  after  the  war,  recognised 
how  the  education  of  the  natives  would 
help  the  Colony,  and  encouraged  the  mis¬ 
sion  by  grants  of  money  and  of  land.  The 
Lovedale  buildings  were  repaired,  and  the 
stations  of  Pirie  and  Burnshill  were  again 
rebuilt.  The  converts  whom  the  war  had 
dispersed  were  again  gathered  together, 
and  mission  work  went  on  as  before. 
Peace  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration. 
Encouraged  by  a  native  ‘prophet,’  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Gaikas,  under  its  chief 
Sandilli,  prepared  for  war.  In  the  end  of 
1850  a  British  patrol  was  attacked  and 
overcome,  villages  of  colonists  were 
attacked  and  the  people  slaughtered. 
The  missionaries  at  Burnshill  and  Pirie 
were  again  compelled  to  take  refuge  within 
the  Colony,  and  their  stations  were  again 
set  fire  to  and  Imrnt  l^y  the  hostile  Kaffirs. 
The  missionaries  at  Lovedale,  within  the 
Colony,  made  their  buildings  a  fort,  and 
prepared  to  defend  them.  For  long 
months  the  missionaries  stood  on  guard 
every  night,  and  could  see  almost  all 
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aroiyicl  them  the  flames  of  blazing  villages 
lighting  njD  the  sky.  One  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  war  was  fought 
under  their  walls.  This  war  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  1853  that  the  work  was  resumed  in  the 
stations  which  had  been  destroyed. 

It  was  after  the  close  of  this,  the  most 
severe  of  those  wars,  that  the  fruits  of  the 
long  and  frequently  interrupted  labours 
began  to  be  gathered  in  any  great  quantity. 
The  earliest  converts  were  either  Fingoes 
or  Kaffir  women — the  gospel  appealed  to 
the  ojDpressed  tribe  and  to  the  opj)ressed 
sex.  From  this  time  onwards,  however, 
the  progress  of  our  native  Church  in 
Kaffraria  has  been  solid  and  rapid. 

How  Industrial  Work  at 
Lovedale  Began. 

The  great  administrator  of  Cape  Colony, 
Sir  George  Grey,  saw  that  immense 
advantages  might  come  to  the  Colony 
and  to  the  Kaffirs  if  they  could  learn  to 
work  at  trades  with  their  hands.  The 
men,  laying  all  the  work  on  the  women, 
had  really  nothing  to  do  but  hunt  or 
fight ;  their  idleness  made  them  look  to 
war  as  their  only  occupation,  and  was  the 
fruitful  cause  of  the  continual  risings. 
He  proposed  to  the  Lovedale  missionaries 
to  add  an  industrial  department  to  their 
school.  He  encouraged  the  missionaries 
by  help  in  money,  and  with  tlie  assistance 
of  other  friends  in  Africa  and  at  home, 
four  masters  of  trades  —  a  carpenter,  a 
mason,  a  waggon-maker,  and  a  black¬ 
smith — were  engaged  and  provided  with 
worksho23S,  and  Lovedale  was  started  on  its 
great  career  as  an  industrial  institution. 

Dr.  Stewart  and  Lovedale. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  Moderator-elect,  became  the  head  of 


the  Institution  that  Lovedale  became 
what  it  now  is.  That  great  missionary 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  thought  that 


DR.  STEWART. 

Christianity  must  possess  the  whole  man 
— brawn  and  muscle  as  well  as  heart  and 
mind.  Under  his  guidance  Lovedale  has 
become  the  greatest  missionary  centre  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  high  school 
which  gathers  the  picked  pupils  of  the 
district  mission  schools  and  carries  their 
education  farther  than  would  be  possible 
elsewhere  ;  it  has  become  a  great  normal 
college,  where  Christian  teachers  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  mission  and  for  Government 
schools  all  over  the  Colony  ;  it  has  become 
a  technical  college,  where  all  the  tribes  of 
South  Africa  have  representatives  learning 
different  trades,  and  from  which  young 
natives  go  forth  to  be  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  and  waggon-makers— to  earn 
their  living  as  useful  citizens ;  it  has 
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become  a  theological  college,  where  the 
pastors  for  the  native  Church  are  trained 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Its  Princi¬ 
pal  and  his  staff  manage  to  fuse  all  this 
manifold  work  together  with  a  spirit  of 
earnest  aggressive  Christianity.  It  is 
I^erhaj^s  the  greatest  monument  that  we 
have  of  the  many  -  sided  energy  of  our 
Church’s  mission  work.  ‘  What  I  like 
about  Lovedale,’  said  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
no  very  enthusiastic  supj^orter  of  missions, 
‘is  that  it  makes  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  good,  honest,  and  hard-working 
citizens.’  The  influence  of  the  Lovedale 
training  soon  made  itself  felt  among  the 
native  Christians.  They  learned  after  a 
fashion  ‘  to  square  the  circle.’  Square- 
built  cottages  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  circular  huts,  and  some  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  of  comfort  took  root  in 
their  minds.  The  records  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  tell  a  wonderful  story  of  its  influence. 
From  its  beginningas  an  educational  centre 
Lovedale  invited  European  as  well  as 
native  scholars  and  students.  In  1887 
a  list  of  the  students  who  had  passed 
through  Lovedale  during  the  previous 
fourteen  years  was  published.  It  traced 
the  careers  of  over  2000  native  and  400 
European  students.  W^e  find  that  14 
magistrates,  14  lawyers,  2  journalists, 
23  storekeeepers,  and  97  farmers  —  all 
Euroq)eans — sat  on  the  Lovedale  benches 
along  with  the  native  lads ;  and  that 
26  missionaries  or  evangelists,  over  400 
teachers,  49  magistrates’  clerks,  26  tele¬ 
graphists,  63  carpenters,  and  other  trades¬ 
men  in  like  proportion — all  natives — have 
gone  forth  from  Lovedale.  The  results  of 
the  intermingling  of  races  at  school  and 
college  in  producing  Christian  neighbour¬ 
liness  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

In  1865  a  movement  was  begun  which 
has  more  than  doubled  the  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  South  African  missions. 


The  Government  set  apart  a  large  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  east  of  the  Kei  River  as  a 
Native  Reservation,  and  placed  there 
Kreli’s  Kaffirs  and  the  Fingoes.  This 
led  to  the  Transkei  Mission,  where  the 
Rev.  Richard  Ross  was  the  pioneer  ;  and 
on  the  incorporation  of  Pondoland,  our 
Church,  two  years  ago,  extended  its 
mission  into  that  country. 

Village  Work  in  South  Africa. 

The  methods  of  mission  work  in  these 
district  missions  in  South  Africa  do  not 
vary  much.  The  jDeople  on  these  Native 
Reservations  live  in  small  villages,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  missionary  to  be 
the  superintendent  of  a  very  wide  district. 
A  Cape  waggon  and  oxen  are  a  necessary 
part  of  every  district  missionary’s  equip¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  Church  at  home  has 
not  supplied  our  missionaries  Avith  funds 
enough  to  pay  catechists  who  can  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  evangel¬ 
ising,  but  the  Kaffir  is  a  born  orator,  and 
likes  to  preach.  The  converts,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  native  elders,  conduct  village 
services  in  an  edifying  and  earnest  fashion, 
and  in  every  district  there  are  a  good 
many  Aullage  churches  Avhich  have  for  the 
most  part  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
native  Christians.  Heathen  Kaffirs  come 
to  ask  for  visits  of  the  missionary  and  for 
the  presence  of  a  village  school,  and  they 
not  unfrequently  offer,  with  due  en¬ 
couragement  given,  to  provide  a  building. 
This  is  Avhat  happens.  A  number  of 
heathen  Kaffirs  wished  a  church  built 
for  them  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Blyths- 
wood  district.  They  proposed  to  pay  for 
it  after  it  was  built.  One  of  our  mission¬ 
aries,  Mr.  Lennox,  and  the  magistrate. 
Captain  O’Coimor,  rode  over  to  see 
the  collection  made.  They  found  the 
people  all  in  their  gala  dress  waiting  to 
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receive  them.  They  were  all  Red  Kaffirs, 
and  therefore  clothed  in  their  wild  heathen 
dress,  with  blankets  wrapped  round  them 
ornamented  with  patterns  done  in  white 


shirt  buttons.  They  had  strings  of  beads 
on  their  arms,  beads  on  their  legs,  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  carried  in  their 
hands  beaded  tobacco  pouches. 

How  the  Collection  was  Taken. 

The  building  had  cost  about  £80.  The 
white  men  entered  the  church,  and  the 
natives  streamed  in  afterwards.  Captain 
O’Connor  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
speech,  and  then  the  giving  began.  Half- 
sovereigns,  shillings,  sixpences,  and  any 
number  of  threepenny  jjieces  came 
tumbling  down  on  the  table  which  stood 
before  the  missionary.  It  was  slower 
work,  however,  than  taking  a  collection 
at  home  ;  for  every  giver  made  a  sjDeech 


before  he  laid  down  his  offering,  whatever 
it  might  be.  If  a  man  was  slow  to  give, 
his  neighbour  would  come  to  the  table 
and  lay  down  a  shilling,  in  order,  he  said. 


‘  to  waken  him  up.’  Another  said,  ‘  I 
give  five  shillings  for  myself,  and  five 
shillings  for  my  wife,  and  a  shilling  for 
each  of  my  children,  and  sixpence  more 
because  I  am  the  same  age  as  Queen 
Victoria  ’  !  One  man  said,  ‘  I  give  an 
ox  ’  ;  another  said,  ‘  And  I  give  a  shilling 
to  buy  a  rope  to  tie  up  the  ox.’  And  on 
they  went,  giving  the  most  amusing 
reasons  for  their  contributions.  After  a 
while  the  men  ceased  coming  up  to  the 
table  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering, 
and  then  loud  cries  of  ‘  Abafalzi  !  Aba- 
falzi !  ’  (the  women,  the  women).  Up 
the  centre  passage  came  a  constant  stream 
of  women  and  girls,  dozens  and  dozens  of 
them,  all  in  their  heathen  dress  —  the 
mothers  with  their  babies  slung  in  their 
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blankets  at  their  backs.  They  streamed 
forward  to  the  table,  proud  to  lay  doAvn 
the  shillings  and  sixpences  which  their 
‘lords’  had  given  them,  like  Scotch 
children  who  had  got  their  collection 
before  going  to  church.  It  took  five  hours 
to  ‘lift’  that  collection,  and  the  collection 
included  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and 
cocks  and  hens,  as  well  as  money.  That 
is  how  the  Kafiirs  make  a  collection  for 
church  building.  These  heathen  had 
given  in  money  and  in  ‘kind’  no  less 
than  £80,  which  paid  for  the  church,  and 
left  it  without  any  debt  upon  it. 

Our  Kaffir  converts  set  a  wonderfully 
good  example  to  others  in  the  matter  of 
giving  for  the  gospel.  The  native  Church 
has  two  funds — the  Pastors’  Fund  and  a 
Missionary  F und  ;  they  raised  over  £800 
last  year  for  these  purposes.  This  money 
is  all  administered  by  the  Presbytery,  in 
which  the  native  elders  sit. 

The  Gordon  Mission. 

Our  Church  has  other  missions  in  South 
Africa  besides  those  in  Cape  Colony. 
East  from  Cape  Colony  there  is  the 
sej)arate  colony  of  Natal.  The  native 
inhabitants  were  Zulus,  the  most  warlike 
of  the  races  of  South  Africa.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  tell  their  history.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  always 
shown  a  blind  devotion  to  their  chiefs  and 
to  their  tribal  customs — two  things  which 
have  made  mission  work  amongst  them  a 
very  hard  thing.  Our  Free  Church  work 
there  began  by  taking  over  a  mission  from 
Mr.  Alison,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Wesleyans.  The  station, 
which  includes  a  large  farm,  was  meant 
to  be  a  native  Christian  settlement. 
Latterly  there  have  been  the  beginnings 
of  industrial  work  at  Impolweni,  for  that 
is  the  name  of  the  place.  While  the  Free 


Church  was  beginning  work  in  Natal,  the 
Hon.  James  Gordon,  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  meditating  on  a 
scheme  he  had  of  going  to  South  Africa, 
buying  a  tract  of  land,  and  settling  down 
as  a  missionary  among  the  heathen  natives. 
He  lost  his  life  by  a  gun  accident,  and 
his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  resolved 
that  his  wishes  should,  in  some  measure, 
be  carried  out.  They  asked  the  Free 
Church  to  assist  them.  After  a  good 
deal  of  consultation  a  tract  of  country  was 
bought  on  the  verge  of  Zululand,  but 
within  the  colony  of  Natal  the  Gordon 
Memorial  Mission  was  founded,  and  Dr. 
Dalzell  was  settled  as  the  first  missionary. 
A  third  station  was  established  at  Maritz- 
burg.  These  three  comprise  the  Natal 
Mission  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  Gordon  Mission  had  its  buildings 
destroyed  and  its  work  for  a  time  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  last  Zulu  war ;  but  since 
then  the  missions  among  the  Zulus  have 
had  a  prosperous  career.  The  missionaries 
have  gathered  native  congregations  about 
them,  and  proposals  are  now  before  the 
committee  for  the  ordination  of  at  least 
two  native  pastors. 

Livingstonia. 

Our  Church’s  mission  in  Central  Africa 
is  known  as  the  Livingstonia  Mission.  It 
was  begun  in  that  time  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  David  Livingstone  which 
prevailed  when  his  body,  brought  home 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo  by 
his  faithful  followers,  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Westminster  Abl)ey.  The  great  mission¬ 
ary  had  died  on  his  knees  (at  prayer), 
praying  that  God  would  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  His  Christian  people  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stop  the  Arab  slave  trade,  the 
‘  running  sore  of  Africa.’  LiviiigsLone 
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liaci  discovered  a  great  waterway  through 
the  heart  of  Africa.  It  began  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  went  up  its 
tributary  the  Shire,  broadened  out  into 
Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  and  Vic¬ 
toria  Nvanza,  then  narrowed  again  in  the 

Vi  O 

waters  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Livingstone 
im23lored  Christian  peojAe  to  plant 
missions  and  trading  stations  along  this 
route,  and  so  extinguish  the  terrible  slave 
trade. 


DR.  LAWS. 


The  mission  dates  from  1875,  and  Dr. 
Laws,  stiir  at  its  head,  was  the  pioneer 
missionary.  From  its  start  it  was  a  joint 
mission  and  was  managed  by  a  special 
sub-committee.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  always  furnished  the  salary 
of  one  missionary,  and  members  of  that 
Church  have  always  had  a  seat  on  the 
committee. 

Our  Livdngstonia  missionaries  have  had 


to  face  hardshi23s  and  difficulties  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  and  their  work  has 
been  in  the  end  so  successful  that  scarcely 
any  other  mission  has  such  a  wonderful 
story  to  relate. 

Four  special  hindrances  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  faced  them — (1)  the 
2)resence  within  their  district  of  a  fierce 
tribe  called  the  ^Ngoni,  descendants  of  the 
Zulus  in  the  south,  who  had  an  organisa¬ 
tion  devised  only  for  the  purjDoses  of 
2)lunder  and  slaughter,  and  who  carried 
terror  and  devastation  wherever  they 
went ;  (2)  Nyasaland  was  then  the 

hunting  ground  of  the  Arab  slave-raider  ; 
(3)  the  witch  doctors  and  the  poison 
ordeal  were  the  curse  of  the  whole  district ; 
and  (4)  there  was,  lastly,  the  deadly 
climate  to  be  faced — a  climate  which  has 
filled  all  our  stations  with  the  graves  of 
missionaries.  These  graves  are  Christ’s 
title  -  deeds  to  testify  that  the  land  has 
been  taken  ^lossession  of  in  His  name. 

A  ’Ngoni  Raid. 

Here  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the 
’Ngoni  used  to  do  ;  the  quotation  is  from 
a  missionary’s  letter.  ‘A  band  of  ’Ngoni 
stealthily  surrounded  by  night  a  village 
near  the  lake  shore.  They  had  no  dispute 
with  chief  or  peojole;  their  one  object 
was  to  slay  the  men  and  capture  the 
women.  The  night  was  moonless,  and 
favoured  their  apjDroach.  Entering  the 
village,  a  warrior  stationed  himself  at  the 
door  of  every  hut ;  the  ’Ngoni  war-cry 
was  raised.  Every  man  and  boy  was 
sjieared  as  he  rushed  forth,  while  the 
women  and  the  girls  were  caught  and 
bound  with  bark  rojpes.  In  the  morning 
not  a  man  or  boy  remained  alive,  and 
three  hundred  women  and  girls  lay  bound 
huddled  together  like  so  many  slieeji. 
The  ’Ngoni  feasted  all  morning  on  the 
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food  and  heer  wliicli  tliey  found  in  the 
village.  The  ^^lace  was  near  an  African 
Lakes  Company’s  station,  and  when  the 
manager  heard  the  ghastly  news  he 
hastily  armed  his  j)orters  and  set  off  in 
hope  of  rescuing  the  poor  women.  AVhen 
the  ’Ngoni  found  themselves  surprised, 
they  determined  to  butcher  the  women 
before  they  took  flight.  Then  followed 


’NGONI  WARRIORS. 


and  shooting  or  capturing  all  the  poor 
people  ;  that  in  the  morning  they  would 
tie  them  into  the  cruel  gori-sticks,  load 
them  with  ivory,  and  begin  a  march  to 
the  coast ;  that  on  this  march  four  out  of 
every  five  of  the  jwor  creatures  would  die, 
and  that  the  leopards  and  hyamas  knew  it 
so  well  that  they  always  followed  these  slave 
caravans  to  feed  on  the  dving  and  the  dead  ! 


a  horrible  scene  —  women  screaming, 
women  wrestling  for  life  with  armed 
savages,  women  and  girls  writhing  in 
blood  on  the  ground.’  The  rescue  party 
came  on  fast.  There  was  a  short,  sharp 
fight,  and  more  than  two  hundred  women 
were  saved  alive.  Think  of  living  among 
scenes  like  that !  Think  of  hearing,  some 
morning,  shots  fired  which  told  you  that 
Arab  slave-raiders  were  burnimi  villages 

V  X  O 


Medical  Missions. 

Our  missionaries  deliberately  placed 
themselves  between  the  ’Ngoni  and  their 
weak  neighbours  the  Atonga,  and  for 
years  were  liable  to  sudden  massacre. 
The  tribes  they  lived  among  had  no 
religion  but  the  fear  of  evil  spirits  and 
witchcraft.  They  believed  that  dealers 
in  witchcraft  could  be  discovered  bv  the 
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poison  ordeal ;  and  whole  families  were 
often  destroyed  in  this  way.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  gospel  was  very  slow  among 
these  peojDles.  The  power  of  our  medical 
missionaries  w^as  the  key  which  first 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  hearts  of  these 
savages.  Why  should  men  who  were 
strangers,  who  belonged  to  a  different  and 
a  manifestly  suj)erior  race,  come  from  a 


chance  of  recovery  was  through  a  painful 
and  dangerous  operation.  Her  husband 
and  his  friends  were  present,  and  this 
is  how  they  described  the  scene  : — ‘  First 
the  white  man  killed  the  woman,  and 
when  she  was  quite  dead  then  he  cut  the 
trouble  out  ;  then  he  bound  up  the 
wound  and  made  it  better ;  then  he 
brought  the  woman  back  to  life  again.’ 


BANDAWE  WORKSHOP. 


far  country,  not  to  take  their  land  nor  to 
seize  their  cattle,  but  to  tend  them  in 
sickness,  and  astonish  them  with  the 
wonderful  cures  which  they  performed  ? 
Why,  unless  it  was  really  as  they  said, 
that  their  God,  who  was  full  of  mercy,  had 
asked  them  to  come  ?  And  then  what 
powers  they  •  had  !  Operations  under 
chloroform  produced  never-ending  wonder. 
A  chiefs  wife  was  brought  whose  only 


The  medical  and  surgical  operations  were 
miracles  to  these  simple  savages.  Soon 
schools  were  opened,  and  the  children 
were  bribed  to  come  by  small  presents. 
Languages,  no  fewer  than  seven,  never 
before  reduced  to  writing,  were  mastered  ; 
simple  grammars  and  dictionaries  were 
formed ;  portions  of  God’s  Word  were 
translated  into  the  native  tongues  and 
were  used  as  text-books. 
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I  have  not  time  to  tell  of  the  small 
beginnings  or  early  and  slow  progress. 
It  is  now  harvest  time  in  the  Livingstonia 
Mission.  The  simple,  j^eaceable  dwellers  on 
the  lake  shore  were  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  the  gospel.  At  Bandawe, 
the  station  on  the  lake  shore,  a  large 
congregation  has  been  formed  in  which 
tliere  are  seventeen  native  elders,  about 
four  hundred  communicants,  and,  when 
we  last  heard,  about  seven  hundred  and 
Hfty  candidates  for  baptism  and  full 
communion.  These  savages,  who  at  the 
coming  of  our  missionaries  lived  on  small 
islands  or  rocks  in  the  lake  for  fear  of 
being  surprised  by  the  ’Ngoni,  who  could 
scarcely  by  precarious  visits  to  the  main¬ 
land  get  scanty  supplies  of  food,  or  who 
hid  away  in  villages  concealed  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods,  are  now  a  community 
of  workers.  They  have  learned  brick- 
making,  carpentry,  and  other  useful  arts. 
They  go  down  to  the  coffee  plantations 
which  are  covering  the  Shire  highlands 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  earn 
good  wages.  They  are  trusty  porters. 
The  Government  employs  them  as  the 
native  police  force.  They  have  been 
taught  to  work  the  printing  press,  and 
do  all  the  printing  required  for  the 
mission,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  Government  and  the  traders. 
Some  are  actually  telegraphists  at  the 
telegraph  stations  on  the  line  which  Mr. 
Khodes  proposes  to  stretch  from  Cape 
Town  to  Cairo.  Helped  by  friends  in 
this  country,  they  are  now  building  for 
themselves  a  large  and  commodious 
church,  which  will  hold  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  people. 

The  Gospel  among  the  ’Ngoni. 

The  warlike  ’Ngoni  on  the  hill  ranges 
made  the  most  resistance  to  the  gospel. 


They  welcomed  the  presence  of  a  European 
in  their  midst.  He  brought  with  him 
a  power  of  healing  which  they  could 
appreciate.  Tliey  even  professed  at  first 
a  desire  to  be  tauglit  what  the  ‘Book’ 
said.  When  they  found  that  the  Bible 
prohibited  murder  and  theft,  they 
declared  that  to  teach  their  children 
such  things  would  ruin  their  nation, 
which  was  founded  ‘on  the  shield  and 
the  assegai.’  The  chiefs 
schools,  and  three  adventurous  youths, 
who  wished  to  be  taught,  had  to  come  to 
Dr.  Elmslie  secretly  by  night  at  the  risk 
of  death  if  they  were  discovered.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  missionaries  were  living  among 
these  bloodthirsty  savages  with  no  sense 
of  security  but  what  the  presence  of  God 
brought.  Murder  and  theft  were  almost 
daily  occurrences.  A  woman  carrying  a 
23ot  of  beer  would  be  killed  in  the  broad 
daylight  to  get  the  beer.  The  missionary 
from  his  house  would  hear  a  scream  in  the 
evening,  and  next  morning  would  be  told 
that  a  worn-out  slave  had  been  thrown  to 
the  hyaenas.  But  the  change  came  at  last 
in  1886  ;  and  since  then  the  j^rogi’ess  of 
the  work  has  been  marvellous.  Schools 
were  opened,  and  grown-up  men — blood¬ 
thirsty  warriors — and  grown-up  women 
could  be  seen  trying  to  spell  out  the 
short  sentences  in  Bte'p  hy  Step  or  in 
Harry^s  Catechism.  The  young  men 
began  to  abandon  the  heathen  rites  of 
marriage,  and  to  be  joined  to  their  wives 
in  Christian  wedlock.  A  small  congrega¬ 
tion  of  earnest  Christians  has  been  formed, 
which  would  be  very  much  larger  were  it 
not  that  our  missionaries  will  not  admit 
polygamists  (and  the  men  are  nearly  all 
so)  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  ruled 
by  seven  ’Ngoni  elders.  A  large  part  of 
the  ’Ngoni  have  laid  aside  tlieir  spears 
and  shields,  and  have  become  peaceful 
workers.  Tliey  ‘  ha^^e  beaten  their 
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swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  j^runing-hooks,’  in  the  most 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 
Every  mail  brings  us  letters  from 
Donald  Eraser,  who  is  our  missionary 
working  at  present  among  the  ’Ngoni,  of 
large  attendances  at  the  catechumens’  class, 
of  hundreds  seeking  for  church  privileges, 
of  communion  scenes  which  recall  the 
communion  gatherings  still  to  be  seen  in 
our  own  Highlands. 

Livingstonia  To-day. 

At  this  day,  after  weary  years  of  sowing 
the  good  seed,  the  sheaves  are  coming 
in.  Throughout  almost  all  Nyasaland 
the  cruel  poison  ordeal  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Slave  caravans  are  no  longer  seen 
in  the  land,  and  are  replaced  by  the 
steamers  of  the  trading  companies  on 
the  lakes,  or  the  long  strings  of  w'ell-paid 
porters.  The  tribes  are  settling  down  to 
be  j^eaceful  and  honest  workmen,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  the  best  coffee 
you  can  buy  in  the  London  market. 
Livingstone’s  last  prayer  has  been 
answered  over  a  region  almost  as  large 
as  Great  Britain. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  Livingstonia 
Mission  is  an  Institution  on  the  plan  of 
Lovedale,  up  on  the  hills  at  Kondowi, 
where  we  have  to  train  teachers,  preachers, 
and  good  artisans  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  civilisation,  vdiicli  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  always  brings  in  its  train. 

The  New  Hebrides. 

In  1876  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  was  united  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  missions  of  the  two  Churches  were 
also  united  under  the  management  of  the 
same  committee.  This  brought  the  New 
Hebrides  Mission  inside  the  circle  of  the 
missions  of  our  Church. 


The  New  Hebrides  are  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  South  Seas.  They  are  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  north  from  New  Zealand,  and 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred  north¬ 
east  from  Sydney.  They  belong  to  that 
part  (rf  Oceania  which  is  called  Melanesia 
or  Black  Island  land,  from  the  colour 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  are 
savages,  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  humanity.  They  live  on  a  group 
of  small  islands,  whose  average  size  is  that 
of  our  own  island  of  Arran.  They  are 
polygamous,  very  immoral,  and  are 
notorious  cannibals.  They  have  long 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
treacherous  of  the  Melanesians.  On  one 
of  them  the  great  missionary  to  the  South 
Seas,  John  Williams,  was  treacherously 
murdered  and  his  body  devoured  at  a 
savage  feast.  Various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  send  missionaries  to  settle  ainons; 
the  peojDle,  and  many  of  them  had  to  be 
given  up.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
most  prolonged  effort  yet  made  had 
seemingly  exhausted  all  possibilities  of 
work  on  the  islands,  and  when  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  Church  supporting  them 
were  about  to  abandon  the  field  in 
despair,  that  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

The  Apostle  of  the  New 
Hebrides. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  never  forget  who  the 
Apostle  of  the  New  Hebrides  was.  It  was 
Dr.  John  Inglis,  a  native  of  Moniaive  in 
Dumfriesshire,  to  whom  the  Church  really 
owes  the  New  Hebrides  Mission.  When 
he  was  sent  out  by  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  found  that  Dr. 
Geddie,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  was  so 
wasted  with  fever  that  he  had  come  to 
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the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Europeans  to  live  on  the  islands.  Dr. 
Inglis  conceived  the  idea  that  if  the 
mission-houses  were  so  built  that  the 
floors  were  raised  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  with  a  free  current  of  air 
beneath,  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 


DR.  INGLIS. 

the  ground  would  not  reach  the  ]3eople  in 
the  houses.  This  simple  invention  really 
saved  the  New  Hebrides  Mission 

Our  New  Hebrides  Mission  is  only  one 
of  many  Presbyterian  missions  in  these 
islands.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada,  the  churches  of  Australia,  of 
New  Zealand,  and  of  Tasmania,  all  send 
missionaries,  and  unitedlv  conduct  the 
mission.  The  Free  Church  supports  two 
of  the  missionaries.  Its  interests  and 
sympathies  are  much  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  workers  its  committee 
undertakes  to  pay  for.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  missionaries,  though 


employed  and  supported  by  other  Churches, 
have  belonged  either  to  the  Eeformed 
Presbyterian  or  to  our  Free  Church.  Few 
missions  have  such  a  terrible  tale  of 
murdered  missionaries.  In  our  African 
missions  there  has  been  a  larger  death- 
rate  of  devoted  workers,  but  in  Africa 
it  was  the  deadly  climate  which  killed 
them  ;  the  deaths  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
at  first  at  least,  were  caused  by  the  murder¬ 
ous  attacks  of  the  savage,  treacherous 
people  among  whom  they  had  ventured 
their  lives  in  order  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  our  Lord  to  carry  His  gospel  to  all 
creatures.  Eromanga,  where  Williams 
and  his  companion  had  been  killed  years 
before,  was  the  most  bloodstained  of 
these  mission  fields.  The  first  regular 
missionary,  G.  N.  Gordon,  and  his  young 
wife  were  brutally  murdered  there  in 
1861.  His  brother,  J.  D.  Gordon,  who 
volunteered  to  be  his  successor,  and  wlio 
proved  himself  to  be  a  noble  and  accom¬ 
plished  missionary,  was  also  brutally 
murdered.  There  is  scarcely  an  island 
which  has  not  witnessed  the  murder  of 
either  European  missionary  or  native 
catechists  \  and  although  such  deeds  arc 
no  longer  to  be  feared  on  the  islands 
where  the  missions  have  been  long 
established,  similar  risks  have  to  be  run 
whenever  new  ground  is  broken.  The 
last  missionary  whom  our  Church  has 
sent  out,  the  Rev.  Fred  Bowie,  counselled 
by  his  brethren  on  the  field,  has  built 
his  mission  -  house  on  a  small  island 
on  the  coast  of  the  large  island  Santo, 
which  is  to  be  his  sphere  of  work.  Tiliere 
is  little  doubt  that  these  murders  are 
largely  due  to  the  deeds  of  white  men 
who  for  long  treated  the  natives  in  an 
infamous  way.  The  islands  were  visited 
for  their  sandalwood,  and  the  natives 
were  continually  misused.  Later  on  the 
islands  became  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
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men  who  were  engaged  in  what  was  called 
the  Kanaka  traffic — the  attempt  to  get 
native  labour  for  the  Queensland  sugar 
plantations.  For  a  long  time  the  islanders 
were  simply  kidnapped  and  carried  off 
to  a  real  slavery.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  that  the  j)eople  revenged  their 
wrongs  on  the  missionaries,  whom  they 
took  to  be  in  some  way  related,  if  only 
by  the  colour  of  their  skins,  to  the  ruffians 
who  had  misused  them.  The  efforts  of 
the  Governments  of  Europe  and  the  laws 
of  the  colony  of  Queensland  have  greatly 
lessened  the  evils  of  this  trade. 

A  Babel  of  Languages, 

The  people  of  these  islands  do  not  all 
speak  the  same  language — indeed  there  is 
no  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface  where  so 
many  different  languages  abound.  On 
the  island  of  Aneityum,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  Arran,  two  separate  languages 
are  spoken.  And  each  island  seems  to 
have  a  language  of  its  own.  This,  of 
course,  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of 
mission  work.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  missionary  a  large  district ;  he  must 
confine  himself  to  his  island,  where  he 
knows  the  language.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  provide  translations  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  expense  of  translating  and  j)ublishing 
Bibles  in  languages  which  are  spoken 
sometimes  by  less  than  a  thousand  j)eoj)le 
— people  who  seem  to  be  dying  out — was 
too  great,  considering  the  immense  claims 
of  the  heathen  world  and  the  small 
amount  of  money  the  Church  of  Christ 
gives  for  the  work.  The  Aneityumese 
people,  however,  longed  to  have  the  Word 
of  God  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  Mrs. 
Inglis,  as  good  a  missionary  as  her 
husband,  who  first  thought  of  a  way 
by  which  the  j)eople  .  might  themselves 
pay  for  their  Bibles.  She  found  that  the 


arrowroot  plant  grew  in  Aneityum  and 
in  other  islands.  She  taught  the  people 
how  to  cultivate  it,  and  how  to  prepare 
the  arrowroot  for  the  market  ;  and  her 
exertions  enabled  the  islanders  to  send 
such  quantities  to  market  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  printing  of  the  Bible  was  done 
almost  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 
This  preparation  of  missionary  arrowroot 
has  become  quite  a  feature  in  the  New 
Hebrides  Mission,  and  the  exj)ense  of 
school  and  church  buildings  is  greatly 
lessened  by  the  native  contributions  of 
arrowroot. 

The  French  Trader  and  the 
‘Old  Book.’ 

The  labours  of  our  devoted  missionaries 
among  these  degraded  people  have  had 
great  results.  Captain  Cook,  the  great 
discoverer  of  unknown  lands,  who  first 
brought  these  islands  into  notice,  declared 
that  the  people  were  so  very  degraded 
that  they  could  be  taught  nothing,  and 
that  it  was  an  idle  dream  to  think  of 
planting  a  mission  among  them.  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  been  able 
to  revisit  some  of  the  islands,  to  have 
seen  the  churches  and  schools,  the  attend¬ 
ances  at  church,  the  elders  presiding  over 
the  congregations, — some  of  them  once 
naked  cannibals,  —  the  native  teachers 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  a  strange  island  %  Yet  all 
these  things  have  taken  place.  The  grace 
of  God  can  kindle  the  life  of  true  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  within  the  most 
degraded  of  the  human  race.  Nothing 
but  earnest  mission  work  establishes  the 
truth  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  our 
Lord  died  to  save  the  savage  as  well  as 
the  civilised.  An  Aneityumese  chief,  who 
had  business  witli  a  French  trader,  once 
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showed  the  Frenchman  his  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  Aneityumese,  a  possession  the 
chief  greatly  prized.  ‘What!’  said  the 
Frenchman,  ‘  do  you  believe  in  that  Old 
Book  here  %  ’  The  chief  pointed  to  a 
large  flat  stone  of  great  size,  and  said, 
‘  Do  you  see  that  stone  ?  It  was  once 
the  table  at  which  we  feasted.’  Then 
2)ointing  to  some  other  stones  built  into 
something  like  a  long  and  huge  drain 
and  all  stained  with  smoke,  he  said, 
‘And  that  was  our  oven.  You  ask  me 
if  we  believe  in  this  Old  Book  ;  if  we  did 
not  believe  in  it  we  would  have  first  of 
all  put  you  in  that  oven,  and  when  you 
were  well  cooked  we  would  have  eaten 
you  on  that  table.  That  is  what  we  did 
to  strangers  before  we  were  taught  to 
believe  in  the  Book.’ 

Ion  Keith-Falconer. 

Our  most  recently  established  mission 
is  in  South  Arabia,  near  Aden.  It  is  the 
only  mission  which  we  have  specially 
devoted  to  the  conversion  of  Moham¬ 
medans.  It  is  called  the  Keith-Falconer 
Mission,  from  its  founder,  the  Hon.  Ion 
Keith-Falconer,  son  of  an  esteemed  elder, 
the  late  Earl  of  Kintore. 

y  oung  Keith-Falconer  was  a  well-known 
student  of  Cambridge.  He  was  an  athlete, 
a  distinguished  scholar  in  Arabic,  and  a 
devoted  Christian,  who  had  given  a  great 
deal  of  his  spare  time  to  evangelistic  work 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  After  long 
meditation  he  resolved  to  give  himself  to 
mission  work  among  the  Arabs  in  South 
Arabia.  His  thought  was  that  God  had 
given  him  one  23eculiar  and  somewhat 
rare  gift — a  special  genius  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  very  difficult  Arabic  language. 
He  asked  himself  why  this  j)eculiar  gift 
had  been  given  him,  and  after  thought 
and  prayer  he  came  to  believe  that  it  was 


because  God  had  meant  him  to  do  special 
work  for  Him  among  the  long-neglected 
Arabs  of  South  Arabia.  His  private 
fortune  enabled  him  to  undertake  the 
work  at  his  own  charges  ;  but  he  wished 
to  be  under  authority,  and  he  loved  his 
Church.  He  therefore  j^roposed  to  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  that  he 
should  be  recognised  as  one  of  their 
missionaries,  and  that  the  mission  he 
founded  should  be  one  of  their  missions 
and  under  their  control.  He  asked  no 
salary,  and  he  further  offered  to  pay  tlie 
salary  of  a  medical  missionary  to  be  his 
companion  and  assistant — the  committee 
agreeing  to  share  some  of  the  expenses  of 
the  mission.  He  made  more  than  one 
journey  of  ins2)ection,  and  when  his  plans 
were  matured  he  resolved  to  settle  on  the 
edge  of  the  British  territory  which  faces 
the  South  Arabian  desert.  His  jDlan  was 
to  have  his  centre  within  British  territory, 
for  safety’s  sake,  and  from  it  to  make  wider 
and  wider  missionary  tours  into  the  desert. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  then  knew  how 
unhealthy  that  edge  of  the  desert  was. 
Aden  itself,  though  one  of  the  hottest 
jflaces  on  the  earth,  is  not  unhealtliy,  and 
the  desert  usually  is  comparatively  free 
from  fevers.  That  is  the  Egyptian  testi¬ 
mony,  which  was  what  was  relied  up^on. 
It  was  not  then  known  that  the  edge  of 
the  desert  at  Aden  was  really  the  delta  of 
a  river  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
sand,  and  that  the  sand  was  damp)  a  few 
feet  underground,  and  therefore  a  most 
feverish  pflace. 

The  young  missionary  was  most  anxious 
to  begin  his  work.  He  had  unexpoected 
difficulties  in  finding  a  suitable  house  to 
live  in  while  the  mission-house  was  build¬ 
ing.  He  with  his  young  wife  and  the 
medical  missionary  were  forced  to  live  in 
a  small  cottage  which  had  once  been  a 
byre,  and  whose  floor  was  only  beaten 
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earth.  All  three  were  soon  down  with 
fever,  and  little  help  conld  he  got  in 
medical  advice  or  nursing.  Mrs.  Keith- 
Falconer  and  the  doctor  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  life,  hut  recovered.  The 
young,  gifted,  ardent,  and  heroic  soul, 
who  had  planned  it  all,  was  taken  from 
dear  ones  and  from  what  he  had  hoped 
to  he  a  life-work.  He  consecrated  his 
wealth,  his  learning,  his  physical  training, 
the  bright  morning  of  his  young  married 
life,  to  win  South  Arabia  for  his  Master. 
One  of  his  forebears,  the  old  Marischal 
Keith,  who  had  taken  service  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  had  helped  him 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  modern  Prussia, 
lies  buried  in  Potsdam.  Ion  Keith- 
Falconer  entered  a  nobler  service,  under 
a  greater  CajDtain,  and  gave  his  young  life 
for  the  enlargement  of  a  mightier  empire. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Aden, 
far  from  the  green  slopes  and  spreading 
woods  of  bonnie  Inverurie,  in  his  death 
holding  South  Arabia  for  Christ.  He  was 
cut  down  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
work.  A  life  wasted  that  might  have 
been  useful,  some  may  say.  Far  from  it. 
‘  There  is  a  heritage  of  heroic  example 
and  noble  obligation,  not  reckoned  in 
the  wealth  of  nations,  but  essential  to 
a  nation’s  life.’  Livingstone’s  death  did 
more  for  Africa  than  all  the  services  he 
rendered  to  it  in  his  life.  Keith-Falconer’s 
death  has  already  done  infinite  service  to 


the  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  races,  and  has  fired  a  countless 
number  of  young  men  to  follow  in  his 
steps  and  take  service  under  the  Great 
Captain  of  Salvation. 

Mother  Church  and  Daughters. 

So  ends  our  short  tale.  Is  it  not  fitted  to 
make  us  thankful  that  we  belong  to  a 
Church  that  can  boast  of  such  heroic  sons 
and  daughters  1  All  classes  of  society  have 
contributed  to  build  up  this  great  foreign 
mission  field  of  ours,  from  Keith-Falconer, 
an  earl’s  son,  to  John  Inglis,  a  stone¬ 
mason’s  apprentice.  Men  and  women  of 
the  most  varying  characters,  capacities,  and 
gifts — scholars  and  carpenters,  physicians 
and  teachers,  gently-nurtured  ladies  and 
hard-worked  hospital  nurses,  eloquent 
preachers  and  stolid  plodders,  mission 
statesmen  and  quiet  workers — God  needed 
all  of  them  for  the  work,  and  they  gave 
what  they  could.  The  Master  made  use 
of  them  in  His  own  way.  He  put  His 
own  wonder-working  power  into  their 
efforts  and  made  them  partners  with  Him 
in  doing  those  miracles  of  grace  which 
have  surrounded  the  parent  Church  in 
Scotland  with  such  a  circle  of  daughter 
Churches  in  India,  Africa,  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  we  may  confidently  hope 
in  South  Arabia  also  —  the  ‘  children 
which  God  hath  given’  to  our  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 


Note.  —  It  was  impossible  to  give  portraits  of  all  our  most  distinguished  missionaries,  and  the 
ones  selected  are  all  ‘  pioneers  ’  or  as  nearly  ‘  pioneers  ’  as  possible.  No  portrait  of  Donald  Mitchell 
could  be  got  ;  so  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  selected  as  the  earliest  missionary  to  India.  Dr.  Stewart  of 
Lovedale,  besides  being  Moderator-elect,  was  pioneer  in  Livingstonia  and  at  Kibwezi.  The  two 
ladies  were  the  first  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  mission  work.  T.  M.  L. 
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